



Jean Harricks and daughter, Lorene, conferring over Lorene’s 
. which Jean sees as being a parental responsibility. 


lunch. . 


EMEMBER all those 
stories about how 
under-fed many New Zealand 
youngsters’ are during the 
school day? 
They were, by and large, a 
load of old rubbish. Woman’s 
Weekly visited schools, talked 
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with teachers, parents, dieti- 
tians, social workers, Health 
Department staff, and school 
children — and found a diffe- 
rent situation. 

Sure, there are some neg- 
lectful and uncaring parents. 
But there are also an over- 
whelming number of parents ff 
and teachers who care tre- 
mendously about the children 
in their charge ... and an 
established liaison between 
Eduction, Health and Welfare 
Departments that works to 
give help where it’s needed. 

One Auckland teacher made 
headlines when he claimed 
that the nutritional standards 
of his class were causing 
irritability, depression, dis- 







ance and concentration. 

Dr Norman Barnett, Auck- 
land’s Medical Officer of 
Health, gets testy at such 
claims. “So many things can 
contribute to these symptoms 
— late nights in front of TV, 
for instance.” Or end of year 
exam pressures and tension. 

A senior school principal 
agrees. “The teacher who has 
children falling asleep in 
class and immediately puts 
this down to fatigue due to 
malnutrition is probably bark- 
ing up the wrong tree... his 
diagnosis of the problem is all 
wrong. 


Left: Hillary College tuck shop 
helper Ann King fills sand- 
wiches with some assistance 
from pupils Mark Luatutu and 
Raewyn Reihana. 
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“It is pssible tht a social 
welfare worker could be 
asked to iyestigate the quali- 
ty or lack\f a child’s lunch — 
but I’ve ever heard of it 
happening? 

Says hole economist and 
former dimestic science 
teacher Jen Harricks, the 
mother of|\two teenagers, 
“When I ws teaching (as 
recently as įst year) I rarely 
saw signs Olobvious neglect 
. . . Maybe, 4 junior schools, 
the situation\could be diffe- 
rent. 

“I can’t se why people 

“should start imping up and 
down and blaning schools, or 
the health department, if chil- 
dren aren’t bing provided 
with a decent linch, anyway. 

“In my opiniq, the onus for 
supplying adeqiate lunches 
falls fair and guare on the 
individual parmts — why 


should it alway: be assumed . 


that someone eke should be 
taking over these parental 
responsibilities? 

“Surely it’s thedepartment 
of the person in the family 
who plans meals and buys 
food to see that the needs for 
school lunches are met? It’s 
largely a matter of planning 
and organization.” 


Although Health Depart- but a roster of volunteers fill and Sandra Stephens. 


ment authorities discount any 
need for any kind of hoa 
supported school lunc 

schemes, and educationists 
are, aghast at inferences that 


Above:Vitamin time . . . Konini 
School does a brisk trade in 
Keri Keri oranges. 
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wages for a supervisor. © 
Other schools have volun- 
tary parent-help schemes. 
Glen Eden Intermediate (660) 
buys pies, doughnuts, buns — 


salad rolls. 

Some schools lease tuck- 
shop rights. Others, like Ran- 
gitoto College (1200) employ a 
manageress. Here, Mrs De- 


washers should take over yet nise Henman has complete 
another area of child care, responsibility for catering, 
most individual schools have and runs the place along the 
in fact taken adequate steps to lines of a corner dairy, with a 
make sure children won’t go variety of goodies available. 
hungry through the schoolt sKonini.Schogl (220) buys 
d Iseveral crates of oranges 


ay. 

School lunches operate at 
most schools, and many go to 
great lengths to provide spe- 
cial health-foods as an alter- 
native to the established 
pie/sandwich/bun. 


Otara’s Hillary College 


(1200 pupils) is a model off.. 


what can be done; some 600 
lunches are prepared daily, 
and tuck shop organizer, 


senior commerce teacher). . 


Aidan Phillips, makes a spe- 
cialty of salad sandwiches in 
summer, hot soups in winter. 
There’s always fresh fruit, 
yoghurt, fruit juice and milk-} 


direct from Keri Keri or- 
chards every week, to aug- 
ment the more mundane 
lunches supplied by a local 
fastfood firm and distributed 
by teachers. 

(“We supply these at cost 
. in fact we probably lose a 
bit on the deal,” owns school 
principal Irvin West. “But it’s 
an extra service for parents 
. and if any children forget 
their lunches, we can let them 
have oranges.’’) 


LA 
In one way and another, | 


schools do their bit to fill 


empty tummies and the gap } 





banner for healthy eating, it’s 
largely the choice of individu- 

schools to decide what 
they’ll do about school 
lunches. Whatever they pro- 
vide, they’re giving an excel- 
lent back-up service to pa- 
BELOW: Pupils at Glen Eden 
Intermediate collect class lunches 


for distribution. From left: Alison Brown, Georgina Hurst, Michelle 
Sturm, and Deanna Burn. In background, Rosalind Thompson (left) 


rents who for one reason or 
another don’t organize lunch 
for their children. 

Says Health Department 
dietician, Gillian Tustin, 
“We’re always on hand to help 
and advise schools interested 
in providing a food service — 
and we naturally encourage 
schools to do all they can” 
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shakes on sale. Profits pay} where parents haven’t pro- 
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“These children very likely 
do come from under- 
privileged homes, where 
they’re allowed to stay up till 
all hours, and where there’s a 
fairly steady diet of take- 
aways ... Where, you see 
signs of parental neglect, it’s 
usually right across the 
board. 

“But until some kind of 
official survey proves conclu- 
sively that child lethargy is 
due to inadequate diet, 
teachers should stop stating 
this as an established fact 
when it’s just an unsubstanti- 
ated opinion.” 


How about children who 
come to school consistently 
without lunch? According to a 
teacher aide at a South Auck- 
land school where she’s re- 
ponsible for both school lunch 
scheme and sick bay supervi- 
sion, there is no pattern of the 
same children consistently 
being without lunch and fre- 
quently reporting sick. “It 
would seem as if children who 
for one reason or another 
don’t bring lunch — probably 
mostly through carelessness 
and lack of organization — 
could be on the whole quite 
well looked after in other 
ways,” she suggests. 

Says Dr Barnett: ‘People 
bandy about words like mal- 
nutrition. They obviously 


don’t know what the term 
means. 

“They confuse the word 
with disnutrition — eating all 
kinds of junk foods. 

“Where there was an Ethio- 
pian-type child whose condi- 
tion obviously required inves- 
tigation, the school principal 
would call on the public health 
nurse or school medical of- 
ficer to examine the child.” 

If necessary, the Social 
Welfare Department would 
then be asked to check the 
child’s background, and the 
degree of care and attention 
he was getting. A senior social 
worker said that if there were 
legitimate grounds for com- 
plaint, an offending parent 
would be counselled in health 
education and nutrition. 

“Any degree of malnourish- 
ment and neglect would have 
to be serious before we would 
move to the extent of placing 
a child under the care of 
Social Welfare ... and we are 
concerned for every aspect of 
a child’s well-being. 


Please turn to Page 26 


Right: Teacher Aidan Phillips 
stacks yoghurt inside a well- 
filled cooler at Hillary College. 
Below: No classic signs of 
malnourishment with this lot 
. . . Rangitoto College pupils 
queue for for school lunghes.in 
the tuckshop. 











































